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ENAMELLING ON PRECIOUS METALS IN INDIA. 



By dr. ALEXANDER HUNTER. 




HE art of enamelling on gold and copper has 
long been practised in India, and was carried 
to o-reat perfection three or four centuries ago. 
Some of the finest patterns are Persian in 
desio-n, but variously modified to suit the tastes 
of different wealthy patrons. There is pro- 
bably no branch of industrial art, with the ex- 
ception of the embroidered shawls of Cashmere, in which so 
much real taste for harmony of colour and manipulative dexte- 
rity has been attained. The time, labour, and expense incurred 
in producing some of the finest enamels upon gold, have 
restricted the application of this refined branch of industry to 
the wealthiest rajahs, nawabs, and zemindars, and in only a 
few of the native courts has the art been carried to great per- 
fection. The most liberal patrons have been found in Upper 
India, among the Rajpoot rajahs, who have retained in their 
employ the most skilled families of enamellers. The processes 
followed in the East are very similar to those in use among 
Chinese, Italian, Erench, German, and English enamellers ; 
the colours, vitrifiable bases, fluxes, and tools being very similar. 
As a general rule, the fluxes used in the East are harder than 
those of Europe ; and this seems to be requisite, so that the 
enamels may stand the variations and vicissitudes of a hotter 
cHmate. There are two or three mineral substances almost 
peculiar to India, which produce very beautiful vitreous, trans- 
parent, as well as opaque bases, for the enamel. These arc 
icespar, indianite, fibrolite, and glassy fresh felspar. When 
exposed to' intense heat these minerals melt into a semi-opaque 
vitreous glass of a very pearly white, or bluish grey. Greater 
opacity is given to them by the addition of oxide of tin, oxide of 
antimony, or white arsenic. A softer flux is made with metallic 
lead and tin, exposed to a red heat on a porcelain tile, and kept 
stirred till the metals are oxidised, the grey oxide which forms 
on the surface being carefully removed as it is produced. It is 
then exposed to a higher heat in a crucible, and carefully stirred 
till the colour becomes uniform. It is then ground under water, 
decanted, and the coarser particles are again heated and washed 
in the same way. The proportions of lead vary from three to 
five parts, with one of tin. Equal parts of this flux, and one of 
the above natural enamels, are mixed with a half-part of pure 
crystallised saltpetre, and an equal amount of purified borax. 
These substances form the bases with which the coloured 
enamels are subsequently produced. 

Blue colours result from mixtures of oxide of cobalt, one part, 
with five of tin and lead flux, and five or six of one of the silica 
enamels. Various shades of deep blue, and pale opaque greenish 
blue, are made with the binoxide of copper ; green enamels, 
opaque or transparent, with the oxide of chromium ; violet 
enamels with peroxide of manganese ; yellow and orange with 
various mixtures of chloride of silver and antimony ; purple 
enamels with the purple of cassuis made from gold ; black and 
brown enamels with mixtures of oxides of copper, cobalt, man- 
ganese, and iron. Within the last twenty or thirty years some 
very beautiful shades of pale green and blue enamels have been 
produced at several of the native courts by mixing English coloured 
roken glass, which has been largely purchased at some of the 
arge presidency towns, as Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad, Ban- 
galore and Calcutta, where Mahomedan and Lubbay merchants 
sh^'d ? ^^^^^ purchasers of coloured glass. There are two 
^ aaes of green glass manufactured in Europe from oxides of 
brea^H^ ^^^ '''^^^^' '''^'^^ ^VV^^^ to be particularly liable to 
have f h""" ^^^ ^°^ weather in India. The native enamellers 
be ha 7" 1^^ P^^ctice that these delicate shades of green can 
with y : ^^"^ greatly improved in brilliance, if again fluxed 
tendel ^'''^''' '""^"P^"' ""^ fibrolite ; and in this way some very 
and transparent shades of apple and leek green have 



been produced. A very simple and chaste style of enamelling, 
with gold embedded in transparent green enamel, is manufac- 
tured at Purtabghur and Jeypore, in Rajpootana. A very 
handsome set of necklace, brooch, bracelets, and ear-rings, was 
made for Lady Mayo at Jeypore in Rajpootana. A beautiful 
golab danee, or scentbottle, ten inches in height, enamelled 
upon gold, was made for the Earl of Mayo in the School of Arts, 
Jeypore. The colours are a delicate ground of greenish grey, 
with flowers of red, yellow, and white, relieved at the neck and 
foot by dark shades of green and blue. A clear outline of gold 
runs through and relieves the pattern, the colours of which are 




Fig, I. — Golab Danee, or Rosewater Sprinkler, enamelled itpon Gold. 

all in most exquisite harmony (Eig. i); but the most gorgeous 
piece of enamelling is a golden salver, fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, ordered by the Earl of Mayo shortly before his Excel- 
lency's lamented death. The prevailing colours upon this 
enamelled salver are emerald green, with gold, in the border, 
relieved by an outline of crimson, with an outer circle of gold. 
The centre of the salver is a pale rose tint, with white, grey, 
green, orange, and gold, with a large tripartite star of dark 
grey, black, and gold, relieved in the centre with a bright white 
stellate flower of six petals, and six points of the green calyx 
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intervening, and a central dot of crimson. This salver was 
designed by F. W. A. De Fabeck, when in charge of the Jeypore 



School of Arts, the drawing having been executed by Luchman 
atid Ram Bux, two'of the prize-pupils of the school. It is rarely 




^ ' Fig. 2. — Indian Enamelled Tile ^ front Jeypoj'e. 

that one sees in Europe enamels of such elaborate, tasteful, and | costly manufacture ; the reason being that few patrons can be 




Fig' 3. — Indian Enamelled Tile, from Amber, in Jeypore, 

found who are willing to pay for such very expensive productions. 1 been made at a number of the court^of native princes, but in 
Enamels upon silver and copper of cheaper descriptions have | general the art has deteriorated within the last two centuries, • 
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chiefly from want of sufficient encouragement. Occasionally 
enamelled scabbards, handles, and sheaths of swords, daggers, 
battleaxes, and other weapons, can be found at the courts of 
Mahomedans, Rajpoots, and Hindoos ; and fine specimens are 
to be seen in the various museums of India and in private 
collections. 

Enamelling on Porcelain and Precious Stones. 

This art appears to be of greater antiquity than the enamelling 
on metals in India, as specimens have been found of a very old 
date in tombs, cairns, and cromlechs. Among these are beads 
of cornelian, rock crystal, and other hard stones, ornamented with 
white and coloured enamels of a very solid, flinty texture. 
These probably belong to the Greco- Buddhist period ; but this 
branch of Art industry seems to have died out, and to have been 
subsequently followed by a coarser but softer description of 
enamelling, applied upon small tiles, which have been inserted 
in the walls of Mahomedan tombs. These tiles are usually from 
five to six inches square. They are made of a hard, greyish- 
white porcelain, the surface of which has been decorated with 
an enamel about the thickness of an ordinary eggshell. In the 
tombs at Golcondah, Aurungabad, and Beejapore, plain flat 
tiles of brilliant colours, blue, green, yellow, white, orange, and 
purple, but without any pattern on the surface, are built into 
the walls. In Scinde enamelled tiles, with various floriated 
patterns, chiefly Persian in their character, have been manu- 
factured for many centuries, and the art is still kept up. A 
coarser description of enamelling is also manufactured on a soft, 
reddish-brown clay, with a lead glaze, the objects being chiefly 
bowls of pipes, hookah bottoms, and small plates. These are 
principally used by Mahomedans. The finest specimens, how- 
ever, of enamelling upon porcelain were found in the old palace 
of Amber, in Rajpootana. 

About three hundred years ago the Rajah Maun Sing engaged 
a number of Chinese workmen to decorate his palaces, and 
on the floors, fireplaces, capitals, and bases of pillars in the 
old palaces of Amber and Jeypore are a number of quaint 
Hindoo, Rajpoot, Mahomedan, and Persian patterns of tiles, 
which have been used for flooring baths, verandahs, and public 
halls. The quality of the ware bears a strong resemblance to 
some of the porcelain of China, the glaze being hard, uniform, 



and flinty. The designs of many of the tiles are taken from the 
mythology of the Hindoos and Rajpoots, the outlines being in 
.a plain blue colour on a white tile. The capitals and bases of 
some of the pillars have been made in two halves, and of a con- 
siderable size, from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, and 
eight or nine inches in depth. The colours employed for these 
are pale and dark blue, white and gold. Some of the flooring - 
tiles in this old palace were very beautiful, but few of them now 
remain. In one of these the colours are pale green, buff, grey, 
white, red, and black (Fig. 2). In another porcelain tile from 
the same palace, the colours are pale blue, copper green, grey, 
white, buff, yellow ochre, russet, and black (Fig. 3). The 
general effect of these tiles is cool, and there is an exquisite 
harmony and brilliance in the colours. The manufacture is still 
kept up in Rajpootana and in other parts of India, but it has 
deteriorated considerably from the want of proper encourage- 
ment, and also from the scarcity of fuel in these parts of the 
country. 

It is melancholy to see so many branches of Art industry, 
which a few centuries ago had attained to very great perfection, 
gradually disappearing in the East, and their places being 
supplanted, by Art industries of very inferior taste and coarser 
quahties of manufacture. The spread of modern civilisation 
from Europe has tended, in a great measure, to deteriorate and 
vitiate the taste of the native manufacturers. The talent and 
manipulative skill are still to be found in the country, but there 
is little or no encouragement for the best and most expensive 
manufactijres. There is no doubt that the native artists and 
workmen in ornamental manufactures have preserved in their 
families the principles of drawing, design, harmony of colours, 
and manipulative dexterity in manufactures, which till very lately 
far surpassed the taste and skill to be found in our European 
workshops. It is our duty as a nation to try to preserve in its 
simple purity the talent of the East, more especially as shown 
in the harmony of colours and principles of design. We have 
injured, if not almost eradicated, some of the best Art industries 
of India ; we have robbed them of some of their best processes 
of manufacture, and have given absolutely nothing in exchange 
that would benefit or ameliorate the condition of their Arts or 
Art-manufactures. Before it be too late, let us try to do some- 
thing for India to rescue from oblivion Art industries which any 
civilised country might be proud to have possessed. 



MARGUERITE 

(See Frontispiece.) . 



James Bertrand, Painter. 



C. A. Deblois, Engraver. 



jWr BERTRAND is a French artist, whose * Young Garibal- 
^^^» dians,' and 'Virginia Drowned,' from the popular story, 
" Paul and Virginia," attracted much attention at the time of their 
exhibition in London, in 1869 ; his subsequent works, almost with- 
out an exception, having been limited to single female figures, such 
as 'Ophelia,' in her fantastic dress of flowers, &c. (1872) ; * Rosi- 
netta,' ' Violetta,' &c. (1873) ; ' Annucia ' (1875), all of which testi- 
fied to the delicacy and grace of the artist's embodiments. 
To this class belongs his impersonation of 'Marguerite,' from 



Goethe's " Faust," where the poet describes her pleading at a way- 
side shrine, outside of the town, to the Virgin {Mater Dolorosa) 
to aid her in resisting the insidious advances of Faust after the 
fatal promise to deceive her mother. 

It is a sweet face, that of Marguerite, who stands before the Vir- 
gin's shrine, with an offering of rich flowers in her basket, and an ex- 
pression of pensive yet earnest supplication in her eyes as she fixes 
them timidly on the sculptured figure. Simple as the- whole compo- 
sition is, there is much poetic feeling and gracefulness throughout it. 



BUTIN'S 'WAITING -?OR THE RETURN OF THE FISHING-BOATS. 



QUR engraving upon the following page, entitled 'Waiting for 
Loui*; A ^^^^ °^ ^^^ Fishing-Boats,' is after a painting by Ulysse 
hibiterl ^^^^^ ^''^'"' ^ P"P^^ ^^ ^^- Pi^^t a^^ P^ls. It was ex- 
second '"l "" ^^ ^^''^' ^^^ ^^^ ^""^^^^ received a medal of the 
sents a^ ^Y ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Normandy, and repre- 
beach /^°"P^*^ ^she^women and their children gathered on the 
of the'hnaf^ I ^^^^^"^ ^^^y Saturday night, to await the return 
Doats trom distant fishing-grounds. The work is remark- 



able for its quaintly-drawn figures and striking effect of light which 
is massed upon the water. The sentiment of the subject is im- 
pressively expressed in the figures of the women, all of whom are 
anxiously gazing over the water, as if studying each little sail as it 
appears above the horizon-line. 

The original painting was imported by Messrs. Knoedler & Co., 
of the Goupil Gallery, in this city, and is now owned in a private 
collection. 



